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of Shakespeare’s tinker listening to the play of The 

Taming of the Shrew: 

“ ’Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam lady. 
Would’t were done ! ” 

We also venture to criticise the position which has been 
assigned by the author to the electromotive phenomena 
of plants. As a concise account of the present state of 
knowledge on the subject, this chapter is excellent; but we 
doubt if it is wise to place this apparently simple but 
really difficult branch of Electrophysiologie at the com¬ 
mencement of the volume. It is calculated to raise false 
hopes, and give the reader the impression that the 
phenomena in question form an easy prelude to those of 
nerve, which form the staple material of the work ; and 
this, it need hardly be said, is by no means the case. 
The section on the electrical organ fitly follows that on 
the electromotive changes in nerve, and is an admirable 
one. If we are not mistaken, this portion occupies a 
unique position, since it is the first attempt to give a com¬ 
plete scientific account of the special functions of all 
known electrical organs. The excellence of the treatment 
is undoubtedly due to the evident necessity felt by the 
author to treat the subject ab initio from many points of 
view, yet to always tend towards one goal—that of ex¬ 
plaining the nature of the specific electrical activity 
involved. To secure this, the section is far more amply 
illustrated than the others, and the illustrations themselves 
are extremely well chosen, whilst the hold upon the reader 
is strengthened by the description of the structure of the 
organ and of its nervous connections in the different 
tishes, and by the excellent woodcuts which portray the 
chief histological features. 

It may be confidently asserted that no book has yet 
appeared, dealing with the fundamental phenomena of the 
excitable tissues, which can be compared with the volumes 
of Prof. Biedermann. The wealth of experimental data 
alone must stamp the work as one which for many years 
will be not merely read by advanced students, but 
consulted as a reference book, and it thus worthily takes 
its place in this highest rank of scientific treatises. It is 
with pleasure, therefore, that we anticipate its translation, 
in the belief that its appearance in an English dress will, 
by making it more accessible, confer a boon on all those 
in this country who take a special interest in physiology. 

F. GOTCH. 


TAX A TION. 

Essays in Taxation. By E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia 
College, New York. Pp. 424. (London : Macmillan 
and Co., 1895.) 

ROFESSOR SELIGMAN is one of the few 
economists that have influenced the politicians. 
The Tax Commission of Ohio made use of his book on 
“Shifting and Incidence of Taxation” (1892), and con¬ 
fessed they were not able to make full acknowledgment 
of the debt lest they should give their report too academic 
an appearance ! (“ Essays,” p. 415.) Every one who reads 
Mr. Seligman’s books will feel the reason of their in¬ 
fluence ; there is a firm grasp of principles ; there is a 
close contact with facts ; there is a constant testing of 
the one by the other. 
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The “ Essays ” were written in the first instance for 
Americans, and the illustrations are largely drawn from 
America. But the reasonings are of general application, 
and are more or less fully so applied. We need not 
dwell on the earlier part of Mr. Seligman’s historical 
survey. Logic and experience, he thinks, conspire to 
show that not property, or even expenditure, but “ income 
or revenue ” is the best measure of ability to bear taxes 
(p. 18, cf. 21), and the world at large is slowly coming 
round to this conclusion. 

“To arrange a system of taxation which shall, on 
the whole, correspond as closely as possible to the net 
revenues of individuals and social classes, and which shall 
take into account the variations in tax-paying ability, has 
thus become the demand of modern civilisation ” (pp. 
2t, 22). 

It has taken a long time to sift out and reject the wrong 
systems, and, as we might expect, there is a singular 
correspondence between one nation and another in the 
progress through blunders. For example, the General 
Property Tax, condemned by theorists and confessedly 
unsuccessful on the other side of the Atlantic, is by no 
means peculiar to the United States. It was not a blunder 
at first, and only becomes so when perpetuated. It is that 
form of taxation which is suited to a society 

“ where the only property is the collective indivisible 
property, where the landowner and capitalist are one. 
There is one kind of property, and therefore only one 
kind of property tax. But, as soon as property is split up 
into different parts, as soon as there are various kinds of 
property, just so soon does the single property tax 
become antiquated and useless. It is not only useless, 
but it is now absolutely iniquitous. For the attempt to 
include under one head the gains flowing from widely 
different pursuits . . . can end only in the virtual 
exemption of the new forms, and a consequent over¬ 
burdening of the old ” (p. 38). 

In the Middle Ages it was for some time the prevail¬ 
ing tax, and was then quite fair because there was little 
differentiation of property (p. 46). 

“History everywhere teaches the same lesson. As 
soon as the idea of direct taxation has forced itself into 
recognition, it assumes the practical shape of the land 
tax. This soon develops into the general property tax 
which long remains the index of ability to pay. But, as 
soon as the mass of property splits up, the property tax 
becomes an anachronism” (p. 53), 

and the property tax reverts to real estate. The 
property tax in the United States is therefore “not 
an American invention, but a relic of medisevalism.” 
In our times all kinds of property are not equally pro¬ 
ductive ; property is not a sure criterion of individual 
gains ; and there remains the consideration of the 
individual’s indebtedness, suggesting the need of taxing 
him not on his property, but on his clear assets (p. 60). 
The General Property Tax can be evaded by every one 
except a bank shareholder (pp. 147, 148). Practically, 
as now levied in the States, “ it is one of the worst taxes 
known in the civilised world” (p. 61). Mr. Seligman 
has an English frankness in dealing with the faults of 
his native country. 

The Single Tax (chap, iii.) on the land escapes no better. 
Our author rejects it both on theoretical and practical 
grounds ; and he says all that needs to be said on the 
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matter, though this field has been often traversed, and 
there is less scope for his originality. He shows us 

“ that it would be inelastic, and that it would intensify 
the inequalities resulting from unjust assessments ; that, 
although proposed chiefly from social considerations, it 
would prevent the Government from utilising the taxing 
power for other social purposes, and that it would divorce 
the interests of the people from those of the Govern¬ 
ment ; that it would offend against the canons of univer¬ 
sality and equality of taxation, and would seriously 
exaggerate the difference between profits from land and 
profits from other sources ; and, finally, that it would be 
entirely inadequate in poor and new communities, that it 
would generally have an injurious influence on the 
farmer, and that even in the large urban centres it would 
exempt large sections of the population without bring¬ 
ing any substantial relief to the poorer classes ” (p. 93). 

We have in this book what the title of it leads us to 
expect—a series of detached essays, and not any con¬ 
nected series of arguments, growing one out of another 
like the chapters of a book. There is nothing but a play 
of words, for example, to make “ Double Taxation ” 
follow the “ Single Tax,” for single and double are 
not used in the same senses in the two cases described. 
Perhaps the most important discussion in the chapter 
on “Double Taxation” is that on the taxation of 
aliens. Seligman considers that the principle of 
economic interest should be the guide here. We should 
find out from what place an individual gets his income, 
and in what place he spends it. “ Only in this way can his 
real economic interests be located” (p. in). The question 
is even more difficult in the United States than here, for 
members of different States are financially foreigners, 
and even the relations of Scotch law to English law do 
not quite help us to understand the relations of (say) the 
laws of New York_to those of California. In the case 
of the United States among themselves, seeing that there 
is no real political severance, it ought to be easy to accept 
“economic allegiance as against the antiquated political 
allegiance” (p. no). But between the United States as 
one unit, and Canada as another, for example, a critic 
might observe that such a view will not so readily find 
acceptance. 

After a short chapter on inheritance taxes, we come to 
the taxation of corporations, or, as we should say, com¬ 
panies. Mr. Seligman here, as elsewhere, makes very effec¬ 
tive use of the Swiss Federation and its difficulties as a 
European parallel to the case of the United States (p. 248). 
On the subject generally, perhaps his most striking 
contention is that the bonds and loans of companies 
should be taxed as well as their stock and shares, 
since the bonds and stock together form the working 
capital of the company, from which the said company 
derives its income. He thinks that in the case of an 
individual, on the other hand, interest on debt must be 
deducted from income, or else there will be double tax¬ 
ation (pp. 214, 215, &c.). This is one of the few cases where 
he does not produce conviction. The conclusion would 
more naturally be that all money borrowed to carry on 
or extend business may be included in the borrower’s 
capital, whether the said borrower be an individual or a 
company. 

After these essays on particular taxes comes a 
“ Classification of Public Revenues” (chapter ix.), which 
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might have been better placed at the beginning of the 
book. It brings out the author’s favourite distinction 
of fees from taxes. There is a good chapter on the 
“ European literature ” about taxation. The author’s wide 
knowledge of it makes us surprised at his inacquai ntance 
with Grote’s remarks on Greek taxation (see p. 85, note). 

English readers will find little to criticise in Prof. 
Seligman’s account of the Betterment Tax (embodied in 
the Tower Bridge Act of 1895), an d Sir William 
Harcourt’s Finance Act of 1894. Surely, however, the 
Professor is wrong in supposing that we have no special 
assessments on landlords (p. 312). They are certainly 
under obligation to pay for the making of the roads in 
front of their property ; and his description of “ special 
assessments ” fits their case exactly. Perhaps the dis¬ 
tinction of these assessments from fees is less strongly 
marked than Mr. Seligman thinks ; they are at least 
species of the same genus. 

The language of the “ Essays ” is excellently suited to- 
the subject, and there is no waste of it. It is just possible 
that love of antithesis is occasionally a snare to the 
writer. 

“ In the case of the private business the monopoly 
[monopolist ?] seeks only the greatest possible profits ; in 
the case of the public monopoly the Government seeks the 
greatest possible public utility ” (p. 296). 

If this were so, France would be proverbial for the 
excellence of her tobacco. 

In a new edition perhaps the arrangement might be 
improved, and possibly the lesser book on “ Shifting and 
Incidence” incorporated, so as to make the whole a con¬ 
nected treatise on taxation with more evident order and 
connection of parts. Till Mr. Seligman has done this for 
his book, it will not produce on the general public the 
impression to which its high merits entitle it. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Handbuck dei Mineralchemie. Von C. F. Rammclsberg. 

Zweites Ergiinzungsheft zur Zweiten Auflage. Pp. 

475. (Leipzig: Engelman, 1895.) 

No fewer than fifty-five years have passed since the 
author issued his “ Dictionary of the Chemical Part of 
Mineralogy,” and yet his energy is unabated. The 
present work is the second supplement to the second 
edition (1875) of his well-known “ Handbuch der Mineral¬ 
chemie,” a treasury of condensed information relative 
to the results of the chemical analysis of minerals, and 
the supplement is a concise record of chemical work on 
minerals published during the last decade. As in the 
original treatise, the author restricts himself to the ex¬ 
pression and criticism of observed facts, and avoids as 
far as is possible the discussion or even mention of con¬ 
stitutional formulae. And for the purposes of the student 
it is doubtless convenient to have collected for him into- 
a single treatise the observed solid facts upon which all 
speculation relative to the chemistry of minerals is to be 
based. Once more the mineralogical chemist is reminded 
how rarely the analysed material is truly pure, and how 
necessary it is to record its morphological and physical 
characters, the mode of its occurrence, and the nature 
of the accompanying minerals : it is only by regard to 
such records that the true composition of a mineral can 
in many cases be deduced. And the author points out 
how imperfect is our knowledge of the chemical com¬ 
position of many of the commonest minerals notwith- 
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